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THE SECOND MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to the programme 
(p. 157) of the meeting of the Association to be held in St. Louis on 
May 4,5. It has been arranged with special reference to the varying 
interests and activities of the members of the Association, and will 
be found to include papers in almost all the important fields of classical 
study. The plan of making up the list by special invitation, recom- 
mended by the Programme Committee at the organization meeting, 
has been followed, and this method not only insures a high standard 
in the papers read, but also adjusts the balance of interest with a pre- 
cision that could not otherwise be attained. In the case of the papers 
of more general interest a definite period has been provided for 
discussion. This is a most commendable feature, and we venture 
to express the hope that nothing may be allowed to infringe upon 
it. However ingenious the theory advanced by the speaker, how- 
ever clear his presentation, there is always a distinct value in full 
and free discussion; it dulls the edge of vicious theory and doubles 
the impact of sound doctrine. 

The local arrangements are in the hands of a competent commit- 
tee, and even at this early date it is clear that the social aspects 
of the reunion will be unusually attractive. 

But apart from these considerations there are special reasons 
why every member of the Association should endeavor to attend 
this meeting. Coming as it does at the end of the first year of the 
Association’s activity, it gives us an opportunity of considering 
in detail the many questions that have arisen in the course of these 
months. We can take stock, and lay our plans for the future in 


the light of past experience. We must, for example, devise ways 
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and means of increasing our membership. To be sure, our growth 
in a single year has been remarkable. It has been amply demon- 
strated that ours is a real and not an artificial union; we have 
now nearly nine hundred members in good standing. But the 
work has only begun. There are thousands of classical teachers 
in the territory whom we have not yet reached-—men and women 
whose co-operation is as essential to our complete success as it 
is to their own academic efficiency; and it is only at a large and 
representative meeting that we can determine upon the best methods 
of interesting them in the cause. There are other questions also 
which should receive careful consideration: What relations can be 
established between our Association and the various local classical 
conferences ? That there is an opportunity here for mutual strength- 
ening can hardly be doubted. Again, in what way can the Associa- 
tion best bring its influence to bear upon the making of school and 
college curricula? ‘The representatives of other organizations and 
other departments have for a long time been persistently pushing 
their subjects to the front. Their influence upon boards of trustees, 
school superintendents, and college faculties has been enormous. 
Subjects to which, ten years ago, little time was given, and subjects 
entirely new, have shown an astounding and in some cases deplorable 
expansion. This has invariably resulted in the crowding, or even 
the exclusion, of studies of the older curriculum, among which the 
classics have suffered most severely. The Association would fail 
in one of its most important functions if it did not meet the situ- 
ation resolutely and combat what its members must regard as dan- 
gerous influences in modern educational theory. 





The editors have pleasure in announcing that, as a result of a 
recent action of the University of Chicago Press, this and subse- 
quent numbers of the Journal will contain forty pages instead of 
thirty-two. A further increase to forty-eight pages will be made 
as soon as the financial situation warrants it. 
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A criterion of the interest manifested in an author is usually to be 
found in the extent of the literature bearing on the study and inter- 
pretation of his works. By this criterion the interest which the 
immortal Commentaries of Caesar awaken is still unflagging; his 
powerful personality still holds its wonted sway in the minds and 

hearts of men. 

Since 1gor no less than six new school editions of Caesar have 
appeared in the United States. They are the following: 

CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR. With Introduc- 

tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Albert Harkness and Charles H. 

Forbes. New York: American Book Co., 1g01. $1.25. (An edition 

' of Books I-IV is also published.) 

CarEsAr’s GALLIC WAR. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. By J. H. Westcott. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1go2. 

$1.25. (An edition of Books I-IV is also published.) 

CarsaAr’s GALLIC War, Books I-IV. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By Charles E. Bennett. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1903. $1. 

CaEsAR’s GALLIC War. With Introductions, Notes, Appendix, 
and Vocabulary. By Harry F. Towle and Paul R. Jenks. New 
York: University Publishing Co., 1903. $1.25. 

CAESAR, EPISODES FROM THE GALLIC AND THE Civit WARs. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Maurice W. Mather. 
New York: American Book Co., 1905. $1.25. 

CAESAR: THE GALLIC War. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 

lary. By A. L. Hodges.t New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

The publishers naturally claim for each of these editions some 

| feature of surpassing excellence, and the individual teacher must 





tThe reviewer has not examined this edition, since at the precise moment of 
writing this article the book was just issuing from the press. 
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decide for himself which one he personally finds of most pedagogical 
help. It would thus be useless for the reviewer to range these edi- 
tions in order of excellence as he judges them, for the one with which 
he might accomplish most in the classroom would prove entirely 
inadequate for the purpose of another teacher. Professor Bennett’s 
edition contains merely the first four books, the only part of Caesar 
of which many Latin pupils unfortunately ever have any knowl- 
edge. This is a condition of things which an abbreviated edition 
encourages, especially if it costs less than competing editions. 
Professor Bennett’s notes are always judicious and suggestive. The 
characteristic feature of Professor Westcott’s edition is that it is 
addressed in a simple, attractive manner to the struggling youth 
whose taste for Latin and whose sense of literary style are likely to 
be fundamentally formed or forever despaired of during this second 
year of Latin study. The notes and introduction of this edition are 
not coldly impersonal, couched merely in erudite and high-sounding 
phrases, but the boy who reads them will feel that he is in touch with 
the personality of the editor, that the editor is talking to him and in- 
structing him. This is as it should be. A school edition of Caesar, 
like any other schoolbook, should be edited for the pupil, not for the 
teacher. 

The Towle and Jenks edition differs from others in having a gram- 
matical appendix containing the grammar which the pupil needs 
in the preparation of his Caesar lesson. This innovation is based 
on the supposition that the method of referring the pupil to a sepa- 
rate grammar for grammatical constructions is a failure, and that 
the pupil will not look up references unless he is compelled to do 
so. The vocabulary of this edition cites the passages in the text 
where a given word hasa special meaning. This may save time and 
mental effort for the pupil, but it is always open to the objection that 
the pupil is in danger of getting either a wrong conception, or no con- 
ception at all, of the real meaning of the word. The edition of Pro- 
fessors Harkness and Forbes is an excellent one. The topographical 
commentaries and maps, however, are not always based upon recent 
discoveries, as, for example, the site of the battle with the Helvetians, 
or the scene of Caesar’s defeat of Ariovistus. 

Especially worthy of commendation is the edition of selections 
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from the Gallic and Civil Wars by Dr. Mather. The most interest- 
ing parts of both wars are included. The campaign against Ario- 
vistus is omitted, as is the defeat of the Belgians, and some passages 
in the last three books; but in the later books the two expeditions to 
Britain, the interesting chapters on the customs of the Gauls and 
Germans in the sixth book, and the engagements at Gergovia and 
Alesia are retained. The recommendation to read parts of the Civil 
War is timely and altogether worthy of approval. The Latin is not 
too difficult, and the student will have the satisfaction of reading a 
document of great historical importance. The selections from the 
Civil War are mostly from the third book, describing the dramatic 
struggle between Caesar and Pompey. The notes with frequent 
topographical references are unusually interesting, and the pages of 
the text and introduction are brightened by appropriate illustra- 
tions. 

Besides these new volumes, the Allen and Greenough edition was 
entirely re-edited in 1904, and in the following year Professor Kelsey’s 
widely used Caesar passed into its fifteenth edition. The revision 
in 1905 by Francis H. Lee of Professor Stuart’s edition of Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Books I-VII (Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge), can not be 

' recommended. The notes are scanty and perfunctory, with no topo- 
graphical references and only a few arid allusions to the life and con- 
ditions of the times. The full-page illustrations (for example, the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, and the Claudian aqueduct), while clear and 
interesting, are manifestly inappropriate. 


C. Iutt CAESARIS COMMENTARIORUM; Pars Prior qua continentur 
Libri VII De Bello Gallico cum A. Hirti Supplemento; Pars Pos- 
terior qua continentur Libri III De Bello Civili cum Libris Incer- 
torum Auctorum De Bello Alexandrino Africo Hispaniensi. Rec. 
R. Du Pontet. 2 vols. Oxford, 1901. (Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) 

This is the latest critical edition of Caesar. In his valuation of the 
manuscripts Du Pontet holds that those of the a-class are superior 
to the 8-manuscripts. He thus returns to the position of Nipperdey. 


CaAESAR’s Conquest OF GAUL. By T. Rice Holmes. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1899. $6 net. 
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This book is a mine of information on the interpretation of the 
Gallic War, and a copy of it should be in the library of every secondary 
school throughout the land, to be used diligently by both teacher and 
pupil. It is written by a man of military training and experience, 
whose examination of all important Caesarian literature has been 
thorough and intelligent, whose criticism is fair-minded, and whose 
judgment is sound. Mr. Holmes was convinced from his own expe- 
rience that Caesar’s text is not generally taught as it should be; that 
the Gallic War does not leave with the average boy or girl the impres- 
sion of what it really is—a masterpiece of terse, vigorous writing, an 
historical document of first rank. His object, therefore, is 
to relieve the weariness of the school boys, whose lot it is to flounder in ceaseless 
conflict with the ablative absolute through the pages of the Commentaries; to 
help them to realize that those pages were not written for the purpose of inflicting 
mental torture, but were the story of events which really did happen, and many 
of which rival in interest the exploits of Cortes or of Clive. 


The book, therefore, embodies the true spirit of the times. The 
author’s style is delightfully entertaining. This is no dry summary 
of facts merely, but from the first word of the preface to the end of the 
last excursus on the spelling of Celtic names, more than 800 pages, 
the reader’s attention is held with unfailing interest. Without ques- 
tion this work is the most important contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of Caesar’s Gallic War that has appeared since Napoleon’s 
Julius Caesar. 

The contents are subdivided into two parts, the first summarizing 
the narrative of the Gallic campaigns, the second providing an ex- 
haustive commentary, textual, ethnological, geographical, social, poli- 
tical, religious, military, and topographical. The first part is not a 
translation of the Commentaries, but rather a paraphrase, a detailed 
account of those stirring events that mark the dawn of history in 
northern Europe. It is based mainly on Caesar’s own words, of 
course; but whatever light, dim though it is, is shed upon the period 
by Plutarch or Suetonius, by Dion Cassius or Florus or Orosius, is 
utilized. The whole, as described by Mr. Holmes’s facile pen, is 
as absorbingly interesting as any novel, and I wish that every high- 
school pupil might read it before preparing his lesson in the original. 
I should have no fear that such a summary would give him undue 
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assistance; rather it would stimulate his interest and make the charac- 
ters of Caesar and Labienus, of Ariovistus and Dumnorix and Divi- 
ciacus, living characters, and he would begin to see sense in it all. 
The melancholy story of the Helvetians moving westward—men, 
women, and children—to leave their cramped quarters and settle 
on the fertile plains of the Charente, should have a new meaning 
to thinking boys and girls who read Caesar for the first time; for it 
would paint for them, if only in outline, a picture of those ceaseless 
western migrations which were going on long before history began to 
be written; while the scene of Ariovistus and Caesar standing upon 
the hill of Plettig holding the first recorded interview between 
Roman and Teuton; or the account, the first one in history, of 
the Roman army crossing the British Channel and landing on 
the shores whence sprang our own ancestors; the story of Caesar’s 
experiences in a land where English-speaking people now wield 
authority—all these things should fill a young student’s mind with 
a living, throbbing interest that would go far to solve the problem 
which the study of the classics now has to face. This is no imprac- 
tical dream of the “specialist,” but it is a result even now realized 
in many schools where inspiring, practical teachers strive to do 
something more than draw a salary. Unfortunately, there are many 
more schools where the Commentaries of Caesar are rarely used in 
education, and where they serve as a “mere whetstone for gerund- 
grinders.” But Mr. Holmes’s book will help to counteract this ten- 
dency. Throughout the first part, as elsewhere, the author calls 
to his aid his valuable experience in modern military warfare. The 
result is that his descriptions read like those of an eyewitness; they 
seem to detail as happening yesterday events that occurred nearly 
twenty centuries ago. 

The narrative is provided with seven double-page maps. While 
this number is not large, it includes all the important battle-sites. 
These plans are clear, contain sufficient modern topography, and 
show the heights in meters above sea-level. ‘Thus the topographical 
and tactic features of the campaigns receive due emphasis. I am 
convinced that if carefully made, neat plans are put upon the black- 
board from day to day, with the opposing forces indicated by dif- 
ferent-colored chalk (red, for example, to mark the position of the 


| 
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Romans and yellow for the Gauls), and if the teacher will himself 
study the strategy of each engagement, and reveal to his class the 
meaning of movements and counter-movements like a game on a 
checker-board, there will be no end of interest in ancient tactics 
of war. Many significant parallels may be drawn by the way be- 
tween modern and ancient warfare, and many points of dissimilarity 
between ancient and present-day methods of fighting may be pointed 
out, such as the artillery, the improvement in transportation facilities, 
the commissariat, and the use of the spy-glass. This study of the 
strategy of the Gallic War is a chief means of awakening and sustain- 
ing interest in Latin at a very critical period. Many lessons in life 
may incidentally be inculcated in the course of such a study, as, 
for example, making the most of one’s resources, caution, or the 
value of a defensive attitude. Other sides of Caesarian study also 
should receive attention of course, in primis the literary value of the 
Commentaries as a piece of masterly description, and the person- 
ality of the great leader who introduced Roman civilization to the 
northern nations. The objection should not be raised that one 
can not do all this and teach the language, the syntax, and the inflec- 
tions. I believe that it can be done better in this way; for the pupil 
will thus read more intelligently, and if he reads intelligently, he will 
read faster and with more appreciation. What is needed, after all, 
is well-trained and appreciative teachers. 

In Part II many questions are answered that relate to the text of 
Caesar, and to the peoples and towns mentioned in the various cam- 
paigns—just such questions as any high-school boy might ask. For 
example, the first note is: “When did Caesar write the Commen- 
taries on the Gallic War, and when were they published ?” A great 
deal has been written about the credibility of Caesar’s narrative, 
some critics charging Caesar with a desire to put the best construction 
upon unconstitutional or unrighteous acts, to magnify his own ex- 
ploits, and to conceal everything that might injuriously affect his 
reputation as a general. Nearly seventy pages are devoted to a 
consideration and refutation of these charges. 

The ethnology of Gaul, a discussion of the races living in Gaul, 
occupies another eighty pages. A large section (nearly two hundred 
pages) is devoted to geographical and topographical considerations. 
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Here the teacher or student may find information on the identifica- 
tion of the sites of Alesia or Bibracte; of Itius Portus, Gergovia, 
Aduatuca, Cenabum, Avaricum; of the location of the Nervii, the 
Tigurini, the Treveri, and the Aedui. A vast amount has been 
written on these subjects. To gather together this voluminous 
literature, to sift it, and to summarize it so that it reads entertainingly 
is, indeed, a great service. Everywhere throughout the book copious 
footnotes are given, so that he who wishes may test the fairness of 
Mr. Holmes’s summaries. 

A section follows dealing with social, political, and religious aspects 
of Gallic civilization, with excursuses on such subjects as the Gallic 
nobiles, the Druids, and democracy in Gaul. Military antiquities 
are treated fully. Does the teacher wish to know the proof for our 
knowledge of the numerical strength of the legions, or who were the 
centurions of the first rank, or to understand the composition of Caesar’s 
cavalry, the rations, the fortification of the camp, the agger? He will 
find such information here stated concisely and interestingly. 

Finally a long section (two hundred pages) discusses troublesome 
points in the interpretation—the routes open to the Helvetii, the 
length of Caesar’s march from Vesontio against Ariovistus, the 
battle with the Nervii, the place of Caesar’s first bridge over the 
Rhine and its mode of construction, the Gallic wall, and seventy- 
five other essays, some short, some long, but all exhaustive. An 
interesting letter is printed in the introduction detailing methods 
of excavations employed by Colonel Stoffel, who investigated many 
Caesarian sites. Inquiring minds may wish to know how, after a 
lapse of two thousand years, it is possible now to identify unques- 
tionably the site of one of Caesar’s camps. This letter supplies the 
information. 

This, then, is the plan of the book. It is a vade mecum for every 
teacher of Caezar, and while there are conclusions on which scholars 
will not agree with Mr. Holmes, peints so detailed that we could 
hardly enter into a discussion of them here, the volume may be 
recommended as reliable and inspiring. 


HELPS FOR THE TEACHING OF CAESAR. By G. Lodge, H. H. Hub- 
bell, and W. F. Little. Teachers College Record II1 (May and 
September, 1902), pp. I-14I1. 


ii 
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This may justly be regarded as a worthy supplement to the work 
of Mr. Holmes, since it deals with the stylistic and syntactical aspects 
of Caesar’s writings—a subject which lies outside the province of the 
latter book. The “Helps” are presented in four sections. The 
first is introductory. It reviews the attitude of teachers in recent 
years toward the selection of reading-matter for second-year Latin. 
The writer (Professor Lodge) favors the retention of Caesar. He 
also advises against beginning with the easier books of Caesar—as, 
for example, with the second book—on the ground that a break in the 
continuity of narrative is fatal to sustained interest. He discusses 
the qualifications of secondary Latin teachers, their often inade- 
quate preparation, and the books with which they should be familiar 
(Mommsen, Merivale, Fowler, Froude, Boissier, Napoleon, Holmes, 
Dodge). 

The second section, “Studies in the Vocabulary of Caesar,’ 
be of practical help to a teacher in determining what words a pupil 
should know at the close of the second year. Lists of words are pre- 
pared, classified as to parts of speech, and so arranged as to show 
their comparative frequency in the Commentaries. It appears from 
this study that there are about 2,600 different words in the Bellum 
Gallicum, of which 788 are used but once, and 614 occur but two or 
three times. Caesar’s actual working vocabulary was between 1,200 
and 1,300 words only. His vocabulary is shown to be concrete 
rather than abstract; verbs abound, as might be expected in a narra- 
tive so full of action. Then follow studies in the syntax of Caesar.* 
This is an attempt to gather together in groups the prominent fea- 
tures of Caesar’s syntactical usage. The writer is able thus to point 
out the uses of the genitive, of the ablative, of the subjunctive, which 
occur most frequently in Caesar. The teacher can, therefore, see 
what he should emphasize in the daily recitation. It is not worth 
while to burden the pupil’s mind with constructions which are met 
with once or twice only in the entire seven books of the Gallic War. 

Finally Professor Lodge closes this useful pamphlet with some 
interesting and pointed remarks on the literary interpretation of 
Caesar. He calls attention to Professor Bennett’s indefensible 


t A brief comparative study in syntax is made by J. Lebreton, Caesariana syn- 
taxis, quatenus a Ciceroniana differat (Paris, 1901). 


> will 
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charge (Teaching oj Latin, pp. 112 ff.) of a lack of interest in the 
narrative of Caesar. Later (p. 117) Professor Bennett effectively, 
though candidly, controverts his own position by saying that many 
pupils find Caesar possessed of a positive human interest per se. 
Professor Lodge points to the pictorial and imaginative element in 
Caesar, the rapid description and character-sketching, which en- 
liven and embellish many pages of the Commentaries. Numerous 
illustrations are given. 


PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS CAESAR: A MonocGrapH. By Frank J. 
Scott. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. $5 net. 
Although possessing great human interest, the study of ancient 

portraits is most elusive because of the difficulty of absolute identifi- 
cation. There are comparatively few men of antiquity, barring 
the Roman emperors, whose features we are able to identify beyond 
all question in existing portraits. Our sources of information con- 
sist chiefly in coins, occasionally also in inscriptions, mosaics, histori- 
cal groups, and descriptions in extant literature. 

The authority for the identification of the likenesses of Julius 
Caesar consists chiefly in coins. Guided by these and by literary 
accounts of the dictator’s personal appearance, scholars have fixed 
upon certain portraits which they suppose to represent him. In the 
work before us Mr. Scott has gathered together over eighty portraits. 
It is practically certain that they do not all portray the great com- 
mander,’ but the author of the book has rendered a service in present- 
ing within two covers a list and description of so many supposed 
copies. An especially interesting exhibition is the view (Plate XII) 
showing fifteen of the notable busts of Caesar ranged side by side, so 
that one may compare striking physiognomic peculiarities. The 
book, which is illustrated with thirty-eight full-page plates and forty- 
nine cuts in the text, will appeal to the general reader, and may 
possibly be used to advantage in the schoolroom. While an artist and 
possessing a correct sense of proportion, Mr. Scott is not always 

t An interesting iconographic study is made by Professor Jesse B. Carter in the 
Princeton University Bulletin XIV (1903), pp. 55, 56. The conjecture is there 
offered that the well-known basalt head (Berlin Museum, No. 291, figured in Mr. Scott’s 
book, Plate XXV), supposed by some to represent Caesar, is in reality a portrait of 
Virgil. 
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scholarly in his methods or conclusions, and there are frequent slips 
in diction and fact that will shock and grieve the classicist. Those 
interested will find an article also on “The Likenesses of Julius 
Caesar,” by John C. Ropes, in Scribner's Magazine for February, 
1887, which is subject to a similar criticism. 

In an article entitled “Caesar’s Rhine Bridge,” in the Classical 
Review XVI (1902), pp. 29-34, J. H. Taylor advocates a simple and 
natural mode of construction, one which follows Caesar’s explicit 
directions for the building of the famous bridge. Most critics have 
reconstructed it as they thought Caesar might or could have built it, 
not as he actually says he did. Nearly every detail is noticed by 
Mr. Taylor. The jfibulae, he supposes, were poles six or seven feet 
in length placed in the acute angles between the up-stream ligna 
bina and ¢rabes, and in the obtuse angles between the down- 
stream tigna bina and trabes; the ends of each pair of fibulae which 
projected beyond the éigna on either side of the ¢rabs were then firmly 
lashed together. With this arrangement it would be true that “as the 
force of the current waxed stronger, the timbers of the bridge were 
more firmly bound together.” Other notes on the reconstruction of the 
bridge will be found in Classical Review XIII (1899), pp. 407-9 
and 462. 

The best and fullest commentary on the events of the seventh 
book and their political significance is to be found in 
VERCINGETORIX. By Camille Jullian. 2d ed.,406 pp. Paris, 1902. 

This work treats in a most entertaining manner of the country, 
people, religion, and government of the Arverni, of the personal 
character and career of Vercingetorix, of the events at Gergovia and 
Alesia, and of the final subjugation and Romanizing of Gaul. Ten 
plates illumine the text. A companion volume is 
Ga.uA: Tableau de la Gaule sous la domination romaine. By 

Camille Jullian. Paris, 1902. 

There is a revival of interest in the Gallic sites which figured in 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Alesia, it is reported, is to be completely 
excavated. On the east end of the plateau of Gergovia and in a public 
square of the neighboring city of Clermont-Ferrand local pride has 
lately erected monuments to the memory of the first great Gallic 
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leader, Vercingetorix. An interesting guide-book recently written 
for Bibracte (modern Mont Beuvray) is 
L’oPPIDUM DE BrBracTE: Guide du touriste et de l’archéologue. By 
J. Déchelette. 79 pp., with 1 map, 1 plan, and 27 cuts. Paris, 
1904. 
' This is a brief history of the excavations carried on by M. Bulliot in 
1867-95, while in the following, 
Les FourtLes pu Mont BEvUvRAY DE 1897 A 1g01. By J. Déche- 
lette. 189 pp., with 26 plates. Paris, 1904, 
we have an account of the excavations made since M. Bulliot’s activ- 
ity. It contains descriptions of the iron-molder’s shop, the bathing 
establishment, houses, coins found from 1867 to 1898, and other inter- 
esting remains. Gallic coins to the number of 1,033, and 84 Roman 
coins, were discovered. Of the latter 54 were of the time of Augus- 
tus. With these books should be associated the delightful volume, 
THE MOUNT AND THE City oF AutuN. By P. G. Hamerton. Lon- 
don, 1897. 
In the monograph, 
BIBRACTE: EINE KRIEGSGESCHICHTLICHE STUDIE. By H. Bircher, 
’ 28 pp., with 3 plates. Aarau, 1904, 
sixteen pages are devoted to an interesting account of Bibracte as 
revealed by the excavations. This is followed by a new explanation 
of the movement of forces at the battle between the Romans and 
Helvetians (Bell. Gall. i. 24-27). In order to explain the trouble- 
some latere aperto (see Holmes 614-17), Bircher supposes that when 
the Helvetians, vulneribus defessi (chap. 25), began to retreat, they did 
not flee northward, but toward the southwest; that is, that the mons 
in question was not the elevation on which Montmort is located, but 
the slope south of the Auzon. By this plan, when the Romans pur- 
sued the Helvetians, the Boii and Tulingi, advancing straight eastward, 
attacked the enemy on the right (unprotected) flank. This would 
seem an easy explanation, if it were not for Caesar’s descriptive 
circumvenere. ‘This can be taken in a literal sense only, and can mean 
nothing with Bircher’s plan. Stoffel’s arrangement fits the condi- 
tions better, and better accords with the topography of the place. 
As the Romans followed the fleeing Helvetians northward, the for- 
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mer’s unprotected side was toward the east. The Boii and Tulingi, 
therefore, in order to attack them J/atere aperto, were compelled to 
pass around the Romans’ rear. 
Another work which discusses the same battle topographically 
and defends Caesar’s credibility is 
Dre GLAUBWURDIGKEIT CAESARS IN SEINEM BERICHT UBER DEM 
FELDZUG GEGEN DIE HELVETIER. By Fr. Frdéhlich. 39 pp., 
with 4 maps. Aarau, 1903. 


A new theory for the location of the battle described in Bell. 
Gall. viii. 57-62 is advanced in “ La Bataille de Paris,” by H. Siegler- 
schmidt, in the Revue archéologique, 1905, pp. 257-71. The Gallic 
camp is placed at St. Cloud and the Roman camp exactly opposite 
on the other side of the river. See Holmes’s map, facing p. 129. 


The famous silver vase which was discovered in 1862 in one of 
the trenches of circumvallation at Alesia is now adequately pub- 
lished in Monuments et mémoires (Foundation Piot) IX (1903), 
pp- 179-188, Plate XVI. It is figured also in Kelsey’s Caesar (fif- 
teenth edition), p. 246. 

An effective means in the hands of a well-informed teacher, of 
increasing pleasure and profit in reading Caesar, is to be found in a 
series of excellent photographs of Caesarian sites, taken by Principal 
George R. Swain, of Bay City, Mich. In the summer of 1899 Mr. 
Swain visited all the most important localities mentioned in the Com- 
mentaries and took representative views of each, keeping constantly in 
mind the needs and interests of high-school pupils. About two hundred 
and fifty photographs were taken. Ina recent catalogue, which anyone 
may obtain by applying to Mr. Swain, these views are classified by sec- 
tions of the Gallic War. For example, chaps. 21-29 of the first book 
are illustrated by twenty-four views. Four of these show Mont Beu- 
vray from almost every side. Others show the place where the Hel- 
vetians encamped, the slope down which Caesar drove them, and the 
site of the final struggle around the baggage. In other interesting 
views we see the hill of Plettig, where Caesar met Ariovistus for the 
conference; a panorama of the battlefield where Roman met Teuton; 
the’ site of the conflict with the Belgians, and the bridge at Berry-au- 
Bac; high hedges in the territory of the Nervii; the Rhine where Caesar 
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t This view was taken by the writer in July, 1904. See the School Review XIII 


(1905), 139-49. 
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probably crossed; the chalk cliffs of Dover; Gergovia and vicinity 
from many points of view; Alesia and surrounding country. Any 
pupil must be dull, indeed, who fails to respond with enthusiasm 
to the teacher who shows and explains these photographs intelli- 
gently. They will quicken interest in the study of Caesar. Much, 
however, depends upon the instructor in charge. It is not enough 
for him to say merely, “This is Bibracte.”” He must also interpret 
it in its ancient and modern relations. The successful use of these 
photographs, as of other illustrative material, will cause many teach- 
ers to inform themselves on an interesting phase of their subject, 
the topographical phase, which doubtless they have not had opportu- 
nity to study. Most schools will not find it difficult to acquire a rep- 
resentative selection at least of Mr. Swain’s views. Schools possess- 
ing a stereopticon lantern may secure slides also. Apropos of this, 
the teacher’s attention is directed to “The Stereopticon in Secondary 
Teaching,” by George R. Swain, in School Review X (1902), pp. 146- 
53; ‘In the Footsteps of Caesar in Gaul,” by George R. Swain, 
ibid., pp. 392-94, and XI (1903), pp. 416, 417; and “A Visit to the 
Battlefields of Caesar,” by Walter Dennison, ibid. XIII (1905), 


PP- 139-49- 
A recent topographical contribution, not mentioned by Holmes, 


is 
CAESAR’S RHEINFESTUNG. By H. Nissen und C. Koenen. With 

g plates and 1 plan in the text. Bonn, 1899. 

This monograph gives an account of the convincing results of exca- 
vations carried on from October, 1898, to March, 1899, just below 
Urmitz, on the left bank of the Rhine. This town is about half- 
way between Coblenz and Andernach. The excavations prove 
almost conclusively that this was the point at which Caesar built 
his second bridge across the Rhine in 53 B. c. Two kinds of con- 
struction are identified, one of smaller extent, the remains of a fort 
built by Drusus in the year 12 B. c., the other much larger and nearly 
semicircular in shape, belonging to the camp which Caesar estab- 
lished to defend the west end of the bridge. There are important 
considerations which make this identification extremely probable, 
and teachers may with confidence adopt this site. There is evidence 
at hand that the first bridge was built about three-quarters of a mile 
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below, just above the island of Thurmer Werth. Those who do 
not have access to the work of Nissen and Koenen can form an idea 
of its value from a review in the Nation LXXII (May 30, 1901), 


PP- 439; 44°. 

Inexpensive illustrative material is provided by 
ANSCHAUUNGSTAFELN ZU CAESARS BELLUM GALLIcuM. By L. Gur- 

litt. I, Castra Romana; II, Alesia; III, Caesaris cum Ariovisto 

colloquium; IV, Vercingetorix cum nonnullis principibus Gallo- 
rum; V, Exercitus Caesaris in Brittaniam exponitur; VI, Avaricum 

a Caesare oppugnatum. Gotha: Perthes, 1898 and 1g01. These 

plates are about 24X36 inches, are accompanied by a leaf of 

explanatory text, and cost about 60 cents each. 

In the past five years many articles have appeared in American and 
English periodicals, some of which for lack of space may not even 
be mentioned here. Interesting is ‘‘Caesar’s Account of the 
Animals in the Hercynian Forest (De bello Gallico vi. 25-28),” 
by Grace G. Begle, in the School Review VIII (1900), pp. 457-65, 
written in defense of Caesar’s descriptions of these curious crea- 
tures. It is shown that the story is not at all absurd, when viewed 
in the light of early and contemporary knowledge. Teachers will 
read also with profit ‘Caesar’s Conception of Fortuna,” by W. W. 
Fowler, in Classical Review XVII (1903), pp. 153-56. Of a peda- 
gogical nature and worthy of careful reading also are: “Caesar as a 
Text-Book,” by F. H. Howard, in School Review V (1897), pp. 561- 
87, summarizing an important article in German on the propriety of 
retaining Caesar in the secondary school; “Caesar, or Substitutes 
for Caesar,” by F. O. Bates, ibid. VIII (1900), pp. 324-30, in which 
the view is held that Caesar should not be abolished, but a con- 
siderable amount of easy Latin should precede; “‘The Reading of 
Second-Year Latin,” by H. W. Johnston, ibid. X (1902), pp. 69-76, 
ascribing the lack of success in the second year to the failure of the 
teacher so to assign the lessons and conduct the recitation that the 
pupil may make adequate preparation, as he does for a lesson in 
algebra; and “The Nature of Culture Studies,” by R. M. Wenley, 
ibid. XIII (1905), pp. 441-57 -—a common-sense statement by a 
professor of philosophy of the disciplinary value of classical study. 
This article is especially recommended to secondary teachers of 
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Latin for prayerful perusal. It will help to answer many questions 
put to them by solicitous but uninformed parents with reference to 
the advisability of their children studying Latin and Greek. 

Of a general nature is “Extracts from a Teacher’s Note Book,” 
by John C. Rolfe, in the Latin Leaflet, 1905, Nos. 112-16, and “ How Is 
the Classical Course to Be Made More Attractive to High-School 
Students ?” in School Review XII (1904), pp. 365-70. 

Teachers are also recommended to put in the hands of their pupils 
the interesting novel, A Friend of Caesar, by W. S. Davis (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1g00). The story presents a faithful picture 
of the Imperator. It emphasizes his personal qualities, and will be 
read with delight and profit. 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF SOME OF CAESAR’S ABLATIVES 


The following study of ablatives was suggested by some statements 
made by Professor Hale in his article on ‘‘The Teaching of First and 
Second Year Latin’”’ regarding the scientific study of syntax by observation. 
That syntax ought to be an observational science seems to me a foregone 
conclusion. In that way only can both the grammar and the spirit of a 
language be accurately learned. On the question of the ablative I have 
investigated Caesar’s usage, keeping in mind the statement in the paper 
cited, that an ablative expressing the idea of ‘‘in accordance with’’ regularly 
requires a separative preposition. The ground worked over covers the first 
seven books of the Gallic War and the three books of the Civil War. In the 
following table are included 28 common words, selected because their indi- 
vidual meanings seemed to harmonize well with the idea of ‘‘in accordance 
with.” The first column of figures gives the number of instances of the 
ablative without any preposition, in which the context justified the meaning 
‘in accordance with.” Other instances in which the meaning was unmis- 
takable (generally cause or means) have not been included. The second 
column gives all the instances in Caesar in which the ablative is used with 


ab, de, or ex. 














No. without?} No. with No. without No. with 

Preposition | Preposition Preposition | Preposition 
QHNCIIR......... I 6 ere eee 9 2 
condicio ........ 4 2 ee 5 4 
consensus ....... II I ea ae 8 ° 
consilium ....... 25 8 Sener ie 19 2 
consuetudo...... 19 5 oficium ....... ° 3 
consultum....... 3 4 eee 2 re) 
decretum........ ° ee 25 I 
er 2 ° sententia ...... ° 3 
exemplum....... 3 ° simulatio....... 5 ° 
err 3 2 — ee 10 I 
a 4 ° studium........ 10 ° 
institutum ...... 3 ° | eer 4 4 
judicium ........ 7 I voluntas ....... 15 O° 
OES Reeser 4 2 
ee 5 re) ee 207 51 























The table shows a great preponderance of examples without any prepo- 
sition, there being 207 of the first kind and 51 of the second. It is worth 
while to note the large number of nouns which show no instances with a 
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preposition. And yet it is by no means difficult to point to uses of these 
words in Caesar where the ablative takes very naturally, perhaps most 
naturally, the meaning ‘‘in accordance with;” e. g., 

hoc decreto eum consul prohibuit, C. iii. 21. 

se more et exemplo p. R. posse iter dare, i. 8. 

eadem fide Caesari (aquilam) restituo, C. iii. 64. 

Cicero... . praeceptis Caesaris . . . . milites in castris continuisset, vi. 36. 

Tussu is used by Caesar with facere and praeesse only. With these verbs 
the idea of “‘in accordance with” would be congruous. Yet the preposi- 
tion does not occur. Voluntas is used frequently with facere and one may 
well wonder that the preposition never is added. 

The 51 instances with a preposition are worthy of more careful study. 
Amicitia’s 6 instances follow: 

ab amicitia p. R. deficere, vii. 39. 

de pace et amicitia concilianda legatos missos, vii. 55. 

ab eius amicitia se averterat, C. i. 4. 

Issam a Caesaris amicitia avertit, C. iii. 9. 

ex sua amicitia omnia exspectarent, C. iii. 60. 

ab eius amicitia civitates avertebat, C. iii. 79. 
In only one of these examples can the preposition take the meaning 
referred to. ; 

The two instances of condicio are with de and agere. 

The one example of consensus is: 

ex communi consensu ab eo petere, i. 30. 
With this instance it is interesting to compare the following examples of 
the same word without a preposition: 

omnium .. . . consensu legatos . . . . miserunt, ii. 28. 

consensu eorum omnium . . . . locum delegerunt, ii. 29. 

omnium consensu ad eum defertur imperium, vii. 4. 

omnium consensu hac sententia probata, vii. 15. 


omnium vestrum consensu.... residere .... memoria... . videtur, 
vii. 77. 

consensu suorum constituit Curio, C. ii. 33. 

omnium suorum consensu Curio . . . . parabat, C. ii. 37. 

consensu omnium Antiochensium . . . . arcem captam esse, C. iii. ro2. 


consensu militum (is) eripiebatur, C. iii. 110. 


The eight instances of consilium are: 

de . . . . consilio se excusarent, iv. 22. 

res ab instituto consilio eum deterreret, v. 4. 

de consiliis ac motu Gallorum nuntium acciperet, v. 53. 
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ab hoc consilio afuisse, vi. 3. 

de consilio legatorum . . . . copias . . . . mittunt, vii. 5. 

ex propositis consiliis duobus explicitius . . . . videbatur, C. iii. 78. 

ab superioribus consiliis depulsus, C. iii. 73. 

de Caesaris consilio coniectura iudicans, C. iii. 78. 
Of these the fifth instance alone seems to convey the idea of ‘‘in accord- 
ance with.” The first instance of consensus and the following example of 
consilium make a pair that challenge explanation: 

ex communi consensu ab eo petere, i. 30. 

communi consilio acturos, iii. 8. 
It is worthy of note that Caesar uses communi consilio 5 times and always 


without a preposition. 
Consuetudo shows the following instances with a preposition: 


ex consuetudine sua phalange facta, i. 52. 


legione ex consuetudine . . . . missa, iv. 32. 
a Gallica differunt consuetudine, v. 14. 
ex consuetudine cotidiana . . . . accedit, v. 58. 


ab hac consuetudine differunt, vi. 21. 
The temptation arises to charge the presence of the preposition in the first 
two instances to the possible ambiguity because of the fact that both nouns 
are feminine gender. With this idea in mind compare these two cases with 
the following: 

consuetudine pristina dicendi Catone extrahente dies, C. i. 32; 
and in general compare all the instances just given with these: 

consuetudine sua... . legiones . . . . ducebat, ii. 19. 

se consuetudine reclinaverunt, vi. 27. 

Caesar . . . . consuetudine excubaret, vii. 24. 

pristina sua consuetudine ... . cuncta . . . . exposuerunt, C. iii. 79. 

cotidiana consuetudine usum . . . . perciperent, C. iii. 84. 

Consultum occurs with a preposition 4 times, viz.: 

de senatus consulto certior factus, vii. 1. 

ad pecuniam ex senatus consulto proferendam, C. i. 14. 

ex senatus consulto pecunias exigi, C. iii. 32. 

legiones duae traditae ex senatus consulto, C. iii. 88. 
Contrast these instances with the following: 

senatus consulto haec perscribuntur, C. i. 5. 

qua voce et quo senatus consulto p. R.... . sit vocatus, C, i. 7. 

et lege et senatus consulto societas erat facta, C. iii. 107. 

Consulto meaning ‘‘on purpose”’ is used by Caesar 4 times and always 


without the preposition. 
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The 2 uses of fides are with de in the sense of ‘‘concerning.” 

Tudicium occurs in C. iii. 60: 

ex domestico iudicio atque animi conscientia intellegebant. 
Some of the contrary instances are: 

copias iudicio non conduxerit, vi. 31. 

ea res omnium iudicio reprehendebatur, C. i. 14. 

omnium iudicio inferiores viderentur, C. i. 47. 

hos iudicio populi debere restitui, C. iii. 1. 

Tus and lex occur each twice with de, “‘concerning.”” One example in 
vii. 33 is worth quoting: 

. . . . quod legibus Haeduorum iis . . . . excedere . . . . non liceret ne 
quid de iure aut de legibus deminuisse videretur. 
In the first instance (/egibus) the meaning would be no clearer if the 
preposition were expressed, while in the second (de legibus) the omission of 
the preposition would cause ambiguity. 

The instances with Jitterae are: 

ex litteris supplicatio decreta est, ii. 35, and iv. 38. 

ex nuntiis litterisque cognoverat, v. 11. 

ex litteris ad senatum referretur, C. i. 1. 
The preposition in the first two instances and also in the fourth makes 
the meaning clear. In the third it could be dispensed with. Compare the 


following: 
fama ac litteris victoriam . . . . concelebrabant, C. iii. 72. 
hunc .. . . litteris nuntiisque edocuit, C. iii. 108. 


Compare especially the following example in which consuetudo and 
cognosco are used: 
haec superiorum annorum consuetudine a nostris cognoverat, v. 42. 


Mos has 2 instances of de, “‘concerning.”’ Officium has 3 instances; 
one is with ab and discedere, and one with de and desperare; the third is 
in the same sentence as one of the examples of amicitia: 

ut ex sua amicitia omnia exspectarent et ex praeteritis suis officiis reliqua 
sperarent, C. iii. 60. 

The single instance of ratio is with de and cogitare. Sententia has 1 
example with a and discedere, and 2 with de. In one of these latter de has 
the meaning ‘‘concerning.”” The other instance follows: 

de consili sententia summam belli . . . . permiserint, C. iii. 16. 


Here de has the meaning “‘in accordance with.” The one example with 
spes is with ab and repellere. The 4 examples with usus are with ex in sense 
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of ‘‘in accordance with.” Three of them occur with esse and one with 
accidere. 

A review of the 51 instances in the second column reveals 12 instances 
of ab, ‘‘from,”’ with verbs of motion; 19 instances of de, in 18 of which the 
meaning is ‘‘concerning”’ or “from,” and in one of which it is ‘‘in accord- 
ance with;” 20 instances of ex, in all of which except 3 the preposition has 
the meaning ‘“‘in accordance with.” The matter may be summed up thus: 
Out of 228 examples of the ablative in which the context calls naturally for 
the meaning “‘in accordance with,” 21 instances show a preposition and 207 
show none. The difficult part is to draw a correct conclusion from these 
data. To the influence of ‘fixed phrases” is due some of the uses, notably 
that of consulto meaning ‘‘on purpose” always without a preposition, and 
that of usu meaning ‘‘advantageous”’ always with a preposition. For the 
rest the matter seems to be optional with the writer, the preference being 
to omit the preposition in case no ambiguity results. 

J. H. SHEFFIELD. 


LAKE VIEW HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago. 























A RECENT BEGINNER’S BOOK 


Now that Latin and Greek are practically no longer required studies, 
they must stand or fall, not on their own merits, but on the merits of those 
who teach them. If Latin and Greek are to be kept in the schools, 
classical teachers must break away from some time-honored traditions and 
get into touch with modern psychology. A start has been made. I refer 
to two books which in essential points represent such a decided advance in 
method that they deserve to be more widely known among Latin teachers 
than they probably are." 

In these books, as well as in some other recent books, a saner attitude 
toward the learning of vocabularies is gaining ground. “It is hoped,” we 
read in the preface of the Lessons, “that . . . . the advance lesson will 
end in a vocabulary.” This practice will yield good in two ways. In the 
first place, the vocabulary is not to be studied merely as the student needs 
the words in translating sentences. At this stage reading is to be regarded 
as merely a means to the more important end of acquiring vocabulary, 
forms, and syntax. When a word is learned with reference to some 
exercise, it becomes associated in the memory with that particular page 
and line; when the word occurs in other connections, it is not recognized. 
If it is to be a part of the student’s working equipment, it must be learned 
by dint of effort with such memory helps as are not exclusively applicable 
to some particular place. Much reading of reviews and at sight will help 
to fix and retain a word already learned; but the place idea is so prominent 
a factor in the memory of words, especially as the ancient languages are 
taught, and the associations by which different words are remembered are 
so various, that the teacher must resort to every possible scheme to help 
the student to acquire a working vocabulary. Any one method or set of 
methods has serious limitations. 

In the second place, the student is not to be expected to prepare new 
exercises for the recitation. His study period is to be devoted to learning 
such simple and plain facts as vocabulary, forms, and syntax. If the 
student knows the words well, so that the reasoning process of getting at 
the meaning of a piece of Greek or Latin is not hampered by a conscious 
effort to recall the meanings of words, or to hold in the memory a lot of 

tGoodell A School Grammar of Attic Greek (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1902) xvi + 334 pages; Morrison and Goodell Greek Lessons jor Beginners (id., 
1903) xiv + 304 pages. 
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words just taken from the general vocabulary, the difficulties of form, 
syntax, idioms, and order give little trouble. In the early stages the 
reading is to be done for the first time under the guidance of the teacher in 
the classroom. Otherwise the student will fall into wrong habits of 
attacking a sentence; and in a hopeless and profitless attempt to read, at 
a period when reading is unimportant, he will waste the time he ought to 
devote to getting an equipment for reading, and will miss the very training 
in logical method which the classics ought to afford him. This is not so 
important in beginning Greek as in Latin, which is generally the first 
foreign language a boy studies. 

By glancing through the Lessons one gets the impression that the 
vocabularies are too long—much too long for the student to attempt while 
he is straining his memory to learn the forms in the paradigms. But if 
he survives, his reward is sure; for when he comes to the Amabasis, ‘he 
will find an average of only ten new words per Teubner page in the first 
four chapters.”” It would have been better to reduce the vocabulary to 
the minimum in the early stages, where the forms must be given; after the 
forms are out of the way, the student can better devote his attention to 
enlarging his vocabulary. On the whole, the vocabulary is more reasonable 
than in most books, containing only 724 words in the Lessons part; this 
is only about 250 more than the average student under favorable conditions 
learns in the first year and carries over to the next year. 

The most interesting feature of these books is in the realm of syntax. 
The practice, which in some quarters is considered good pedagogy, of 
shying at syntactical difficulties may delight the indolent student, but the 
results are lamentable, and ultimately cost the student more hopeless 
labor than is saved. To be sure, practical syntax requires keen thinking 
on the part of the student, but experience has shown that it is not so 
difficult if the principles are stated in the form in which the student’s mind 
is to use them. In reading a synthetic language, the mind works from 
form to function. In composing, it works from function to form. In the 
grammars and beginning books in common use the rules are directly 
applicable sometimes to one process, sometimes to the other, often to 
neither. Several years ago, when I was urging the importance of recog- 
nizing this in our teaching, one who refused to believe wrote: “It isa 
very dull student who can not readily assume the converse and act upon 
the assumption.” Let such a doubter practice giving the alphabet back- 
ward until he is convinced. The student whose mind is versatile enough 
to reformulate, consciously « r unconsciously, will have little trouble; but 
many a student to whom syntax has been a hopeless puzzle has made very 
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satisfactory progress when the rules have been given him so formulated as 
to be directly applicable to the process concerned. Convinced of the 
soundness of this view, Goodell has arranged the syntax on the basis of 
form, thus providing the formulas to be used in reading, while “directions 
for translating English into Greek are left to the book on composition and 
to the teacher.” This isa great gain, so far as it goes. But the subject- 
matter of Greek and Latin grammar is not so simple that it can be satis- 
factorily learned from one point of view only. A mere summary of the 
functions of any given form or mechanism of expression appeals to the 
passive, mechanical memory rather than to the thoughtful, active memory, 
and only half presents the facts which the student must sort out and 
classify. The student’s mind seeks other associations; the functional 
aspect as a basis of classification appeals to him strongly; contrast as well 
as resemblance is a powerful factor in memory; in short, the phenomena 
of language are too complex to be reduced to any one simple system. 
Moreover, the student will very often have occasion to use the other 
process in reading the language; as, e. g., when he finds a verb that takes 
the genitive, and considers what he is to expect in the rest of the sentence. 
This has been largely provided for by Goodell in the sections on syntax; 
but a more formal tabulation classifying the facts on the basis of function 
would make the grammar useful for composition, would indirectly enable 
the student to remember the facts by contrast as well as similarity, and 
would at times be directly applicable to the reading process. 
Doubtless many good teachers think the Lessons contain too much 
material, for there is a tendency in some quarters to rush the student as 
early as possible into Caesar or Xenophon. Undoubtedly much of the 
irksomeness associated with these authors is due to the fact that the student 

finds himself in a business for which he is utterly unprepared, and while 
failing to accumulate an equipment for reading he acquires a dislike for 
the study which seems to him, and frequently is, a profitless struggle of 
despair. The case is not improved much through postponing the evil day 
by stuffing the course with kindergarten stories done in emasculated Latin 
or Greek. The beginner’s book should give the student a fair vocabulary, 
and so complete a knowledge of forms and syntax that he will find in his 
first authors very little new matter that is regular, apart from words and 
idiomatic expressions. I am aware that this statement is enough to prove 
me a heretic or something worse; but I have made it advisedly. After 
many experimental tests, I am convinced that acquiring a vocabulary is 
the hardest thing that a boy has to do in learning a new language; and 
that forms are more easily remembered when associated with their functions 
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from the first; and that the difficulties which have given syntax a bad 
name are largely due to abominable methods of teaching it. When more 
time is given to the first book, even if it requires a year and a half, so that 
the reading of the first author can go on without great obstacles and 
discouragements, there is a compensatory gain in rapidity of reading and 
in the attitude of the student toward the work. 

I do not think it a wise plan to require the use of two books from the 
beginning, notwithstanding “at present many go to college with very little 
acquaintance with any Greek grammar.” I do not take it that acquaint- 
ance with any particular Greek grammar is a very important end in itself. 
If the student can dispense with it and still make progress in Greek, what 
more can be desired? It is more important for the student to learn the 
facts of the language than to learn any particular grammar’s way of stating 
them. If the use of a single book in the first year does not result in 
“system and orderly framework on which to build” in subsequent studies, 
something is wrong with the book used; the better remedy would be to 
make a proper beginner’s book. Not to mention the added expense, the 
use of two books at this stage involves unnecessary mechanical obstacles 
to the student’s progress. What the student needs in the first year should 
be as accessible and patent as possible without the necessity of turning from 
one book to another. One should have consideration for the student’s 
time and convenience. There are other reasons not applicable to these 
particular books. The ordinary grammars, in an effort to be concise, 
state the principles of syntax in such a way that they mean nothing or the 
wrong thing to most beginners. To require pupils to get their syntax in 
this way adds unnecessary burden to both teacher and taught, and 
increases the chances of failure. This is particularly true of Latin, where 
the grammars do not keep one point of view, as Goodell does; and Latin 
students meeting strange syntax for the first time need more careful 
presentation of the subject than the Greek student. Much remains to be 
said on presentation of forms, but most beginner’s books do not improve on 
the grammars in this respect. If an acquaintance with some particular 
grammar is desirable (and perhaps it is), the second year is early enough 
to begin it. If this is not done, it is because the teacher does not feel the 


need or is incompetent. 
FRANKLIN H. Porter. 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Henry A. 
Sanders, 1227 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


XENOPHON, ANAB. i. 7. § 

kai pyv, & Kipe, A€yovod twes Ste TOAAG brwyve viv dua 7d év ToLovTw 
elvat Tod Kivdvvov mpocLovTos. 

Kelsey omits the last three words and annotates év rowvurw “ at so great 
(a crisis).”’ 

All other editions which I have been able to consult construe xuwdvov 
as partitive genitive with rovovrw, referring to Goodwin 1088. This isa 
difficult, and, if the article is retained, perhaps impossible construction. 
The phrase é€v rovovrw occurs in Lysias xii. 13, and €v rovwovrw tun or év TO 
rowvtw is found in Plato’s Republic 581 E, 572 A, 571 C, 470 C—always, 
I think, with reference to something already described or implied, and 
not, so far as I have observed, with a partitive genitive. But, to waive 
this point, the construction proposed overlooks a neat idiomatic force 
of rowvrw which this passage prettily exemplifies—the explanatory or 
motivating use. Here rovwovrw motivates tmoxvet: “You make many 
promises because you are in such a plight” (such namely as to necessitate 
them). 

So in Sophocles’ Ajax 433, Ajax cries viv yap mdpeore Kai dis aidLew énoi 
Kal Tpis* Towvras yap Kaxois évrvyxavw, “now I may well make moan twice, 
yea thrice, for such are the woes that befall me.”—‘ Such” motivates 
the triple lament. Similarly Tennyson Jn Memoriam xvii, writes: 

Thou comest, much wept for: such a breeze 

Compell’d thy canvas, 
where “such” gives the ground for “ comest.’”’ We must then place a 
comma after efva: and take the genitive as “‘ absolute.’’ The article will then 
have its proper force—rod xvduvov is the danger, the decisive battle of the 
campaign to which they have been looking forward throughout the march, 
and which is now at hand. PAUL SHOREY. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF LIVY 
I. 
On pp. 120 ff. of his Rémische Chronologie, Mommsen noted some 
characteristic facts about the chronology of Livy, but without full and 
accurate interpretation. The various editors of Livy, as well as others, 
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have copied his statements, generally with more or less misunderstand- 
ing, or even with additions to his errors. 

On p. 148 Mommsen denied the accuracy of the accepted Varronian 
date for the founding of Rome, claiming, on the authority of Velleius Pater- 
culus i. 8 (Sexta Olympiade post duo et viginti annos quam prima constituta 
juerat), that the Varronian date Ol. 6. 3 (Plutarch Rom. 12; cf. Lydus, 
De mens. i. 14; Solinus i. 27) really placed the founding in April, 754 B. Cc. 
However, on p. 130 Mommsen noted that Varro R. r. i. 2. g followed the 
Fasti reckoning by placing the tribuneship of C. Licinius in the 365th year 
from the expulsion of the kings. Now, the Fasti (=Fasti Capitolini, 
Chronograph a. 354, Hydatius, etc.) have 509 years from the founding of 
the republic to the Christian era. If we add the Varronian 244 years of 
royal rule, we get 753 B.C. as the year of founding. With this date Ol. 
6. 3 agrees in spite of Mommsen. The Olympiad year began about July 
1; the founding of Rome was traditionally in April, and as Ol. 6. 3 
extended from July, 754, to July, 753 B. c., the April in question was in 
753 B.C. 

Livy differs from the Fasti consular list by omitting consuls for 247, 
264, 265, military tribunes for 378, and the dictatorial years 421, 430, 445, 
and 453 A. U. C. (cf. Mommsen of. cit. p. 120). He should therefore be 7 
years behind the Varronian reckoning from x. 6. 1 on. Against this 
compare the dates actually given by Livy: 
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It is evident at a glance that Livy did not make his dates agree with 
his own consular list, but copied them from his sources. These sources 
retained the years 247, 264, 265, and 378 A. U.c., but like Livy gave 
the extra decemviral year and omitted the 4 dictatorial years. The 
source for the first two dates probably assigned but 243 years to the 
royal rule, as did Cato, the Fasti, etc. (cf. Mommsen of. cit., p. 142), 
for it varies one year from the other source. 

This second Livian source had 244 years of royal rule, as did Varro, 
but was three years behind the Varronian reckoning for the later period; 
i.e., one year added, four omitted. HENRY A. SANDERS. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








Reports from the Classical field 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


The second meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South will be held in St. Louis, May 4, 5, 1906. The morning and afternoon 
sessions will be held on both days in Brookings Hall,)Washington University; 
the Friday evening session at St. Louis University. The Friday morning ses- 
sion will begin at 10 o’clock, the Saturday morning session at g: 30; the afternoon 
sessions at 2. 

On Friday morning, after a brief address by the president, the following 
papers will be read. ‘Literary Sources in Cicero’s Dialogues and the Tech- 
nique of Their Citation,” by G. L. Hendrickson, University of Chicago; “Travel 
in Ancient Times as Seen in Plautus and Terence,’”’ by Charles Knapp, Colum- 
bia University; ‘Lucretius’ Theory and Expressions of Light and Color,” 
by Francis P. Daniels, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo.; ‘The 
Lucretian Invocation to Venus,’’ by George Depue Hadzsitz, University of 
Wisconsin (to be read by title). 

Friday afternoon: ‘Interstate Arbitration in Antiquity,’ by William L. 
Westermann, University of Missouri; ‘‘College Courses in Latin in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore Years,’”’ by F. W. Shipley, Washington University; ‘The 
More Ancient Dionysia at Athens,’’ by Edward Capps, University of Chicago; 
“The Chronology of Early Rome,” by Henry A. Sanders, University of Michi- 
gan; “The Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, and its Meaning for Latin Versi- 
fication,” by W. G. Hale, University of Chicago. 

Friday evening (8 o’clock): Address, “The Personal Touch,” by Andrew 
F. West, Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University. 

Saturday morning: “‘The Geography of Io’s Journey,” by Frederick A. 
Hall, Washington University; “An Hour with Virgil in Elysium,” by J. B. Scheier, 
Notre Dame University; ‘‘The Movements of Ariovistus before His Interview 
with Caesar,” by A. T. Walker, University of Kansas; ‘‘Caesar in Gaul” (illus- 
trated), by George R. Swain, Bay City, Mich. 

Saturday afternoon: “Some Unfamiliar Uses of Jdem and Isdem in Latin 
Inscriptions,” by E. H. Sturtevant, University of Indiana; “Latin—Its Place in 
the High School Curriculum,” by Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; “Motive Energy in Secondary Latin: One Source,” by Bessie J. 
Snyder, Omaha High School. 

On Saturday evening the men attending the meeting will be the guests of the 
Board of Trustees of the Missouri Botanical Garden at the Shaw banquet. On 
the same evening the ladies will be entertained by the Wednesday Club and other 
organizations. Further details of the local arrangements will be found in the 
circular issued by Secretary D’Ooge. 
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THE STUDY OF LATIN IN CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Catholic institutions of higher learning, generally speaking, fall into two 
classes: the colleges and universities, and the seminaries or preparatory schools 
for the priesthood. The former do not differ greatly in their academic courses 
from similar institutions of the states or of other religious denominations. They 
have the regular four-year course, which is based upon a high-school course or its 
equivalent. Practically the same classical authors are read as in other institutions 
of like standing, though generally the ground covered in the higher classes is some- 
what more extensive. More attention is given, however, to attaining a practical 
working knowledge of the language for purposes of reading and writing than to the 
scientific aspects of linguistic study. Exactness of expression, habits of methodical 
thinking, and the cultivation of a good literary taste are aimed at rather than 
accuracy of scholarship. The writing of original Latin themes isa regular and 
prominent part of the Latin work throughout the junior and senior years. 

The proportion of students studying the classics in Catholic colleges is larger, 
as a rule, than in other institutions. This is partly due to the course and partly 
to the students. Some colleges offer little choice of studies outside the classical 
course, and even when a college has many courses, a number of its students are 
studying for the ministry, and the classical course is regarded as the best prepa- 
ration for the higher studies in philosophy and theology. 

In the seminaries Latin, as the language of the ritual, naturally occupies a po- 
sition of great prominence, and receives more time and attention than any other 
study. At the same time there is considerable variation between the different 
institutions. The Latin course of St. Charles College, for example, embraces not 
only translation into Latin and, in the upper classes, original composition, but also 
Latin orations and conversation. The Latin authors and works read by the classes 
in this institution are as follows: 

First year—Historiae sacrae epitome; Viri Romae. Second year—Viri Romae; 
Phaedrus; Cornelius Nepos; Lactantius’ De morte persecutorum; Selecta ex patri- 
bus Latinis. Third year—Caesar; Ovid; Cicero’s Pro Sexto Roscio; Virgil's 
Eclogues and Georgics. Fourth year—Sallust; Cicero’s Orations In Catilinam 
and Pro Archia; Virgil’s Aeneid; Selecta ex patribus. Fifth year—Cicero’s De 
amicitia and Actio prima in Verrem; Livy; Horace’s Odes, Satires and Epistles. 
Sixth year—Cicero’s Pro Murena, Pro Milone, Pro lege Manilia, Pro 
Marcello, Pro Ligario (with rhetorical analysis of the orations), and De oratore; 
Tacitus; Quintilian. 

In other seminaries we find the Letters of St. Jerome, the De civitate Dei of St. 
Augustine, and the Latin hymns included in the reading, although in about half 
of the preparatory seminaries the attention is confined to classical authors and the 
patristic literature is read only in the theological course which follows. 

In addition to the use of Latin for conversation in the classroom, students in 
the seminaries are encouraged to use it among themselves with the aid of a manual 
and in a few schools, at least, it is obligatory for senior students at table. Com- 
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positions in Latin verse also are prescribed or encouraged in some schools. In this 
line, as well as in Latin conversation, much necessarily depends on the individual 
teacher. 

In pronunciation the Roman method is but little used, Notre Dame, appar- 
ently, being the only institution which employs it. In other schools, as in church 
use, the so-called continental pronunciation is employed, which varies in detail 
with the different nationalities. Quite recently an effort has been made to rouse 
a sentiment in favor of a common pronunciation, the old Roman and the modern 
Italian pronunciation being suggested for the purpose. M. F. O. 





CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT ANN ARBOR 


The twelfth Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club was 
held at Ann Arbor, March 29 and 30. As usual, the programme was full and 
interesting. 

One of the four sessions was given to a symposium on the value of literary, 
and particularly classical, studies as a preparation for medicine and engineering, 
with papers and discussions by instructors of these two departments in the Uni- 
versity. A joint session was also held with the Modern Language Conference, 
at which papers were read on “The Survival of the Classical Epic Tradition in 
Mediaeval Literature” and “The Influence of the Roman Law upon the Lega] 
Systems of Modern Europe and America” by Dr. Hamilton and Professor 
Drake of the University of Michigan. 

The programme of the other two sessions was as follows: “Latin in Michi- 
gan High Schools, 1896 to 1905,” by Principal Swain, Bay City; “Elision in Latin 
Verse,”’ by Professor Harkness, Brown University; “Recent Excavations of Roman 
Remains in Britain: Silchester and Caerwent,” by Dr. Allen, University of Cincin- 
nati; “Some Ancient Roman Lamps,” by Professor Clark, Ripon College; “The 
‘More Ancient’ Dionysia at Athens: A Note on Thucyd. ii. 15,” by Professor 
Capps, University of Chicago; “Is the Aeneid a Complete Poem ?” by Principal 
Isherwood, Grand Haven; “The Autobiographical Element in Latin Literature 
and Inscriptions,” by Professor Armstrong, Juniata College; “The Birth of Venus: 
A Greek Relief and a Renaissance Painting,” by Dr. Jeffers, California, Pa.; “The 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal and Dr. Johnson’s ‘Vanity of Human Wishes,’ ”’ by Mr. 
Potter, Geneva, N. Y.; “The Teaching of the Classics from the Point of View of 
the College Professor,” by Professor Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania; “Maron: 
A Mythological Study,” by Dr. Newcomer, University of Michigan; “The 
Roman Forum in the Summer of 1905,” by Professor Dennison, University of 
Michigan. Five of the papers were illustrated by lantern slides. 
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Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and Beds of the Greeks, 
Etruscans, and Romans. By CaRo.Line L. Ransom. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 128, with 29 plates. 


$4.50 net. 

As a student of ancient furniture Miss Ransom is already known to archae- 
ologists by an article published in the Jahrbuch of the German Institute. The 
present volume shows the same thoroughness and sane judgment; at the same 
time she has treated the subject in such wise that the general reader, and in 
particular the student of classical literature, will follow her discussion with inter- 
est. The student of ancient life will not find here any radically new views; he 
will find the material carefully gathered and grouped in chronological order, 
various monuments not easily accessible are published and discussed, and the 
style of ancient couches is handled in a helpful manner. 

The importance of the couch in an ancient house is clear when one remem- 
bers that much the same article of furniture served as a bed at night, as a couch 
for men reclining at dinner, and as a “lounge” for writing and study. With 
some exceptions, the chairs were constructed on the same principle as couches. 
It appears from this volume that couches did not change as much as might have 
been expected in the ten or twelve centuries under consideration. After the 
early simple couches made by mortising rails into wooden legs, two main types 
are found: couches with square legs, richly ornamented with carving and inlaid 
work, and couches with turned legs. For the couch with heavy square legs, 
into which the rails are set, a type was developed in Greece early in the fifth 
century; the legs were deeply incised near the middle and ornamented at the 
incision with scrolls springing from the base of palmettes. The turned legs on the 
other type of couch varied greatly in length and solidity at different epochs; above 
the legs at one or both ends of the couch might rise curved rests (fulcra) which 
normally were ornamented by a head, usually a horse’s head, at the outer end 
and a medallion at the lower end. These fulcra were less graceful and more 
nearly erect on later Roman couches. Under the Roman Empire a third type 
of couch is common: its straight legs, high head and foot pieces, and back of 
equal height, have the simple utility which one would expect of the Roman 
people. On all these couches the rails connecting the legs were often carved or 
inlaid with ivory, metal, or wood. Finally interlaced thongs of leather sup- 
ported the mattresses and pillows. The frame was commonly made of wood, 
with bronze for the fulcra and occasionally for the legs. 

Miss Ransom frankly acknowledges the constructional errors which appear 
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in the representation of couches: the light upper rail of the Greek couch, 
the weakness of the incised leg, and the weak turned leg on some heavy Roman 
couches. Some working drawings by a modern furniture designer make clearer 
the methods of construction. It appears from the drawings that the constructional 
defects shown in the couches on Greek vases are real, although not so radical 
as to make one distrust the correctness of the representations. On the whole, 
the history of this industrial art follows the same lines as the higher arts. The 
ornament of earlier couches consists mainly of double volutes, palmettes, 
rosettes, and link designs. With the appearance of carved fulcra on couches with 
turned legs, the artistic interest centers in this plastic ornament. For the later 
Roman “sofas” less is known about ornamentation; probably richness of 
material in a measure took the place of artistic decoration. 

I have found no discussion in this volume of certain questions on which I 
should have been glad of Miss Ransom’s opinion; e. g., as to the peculiarities of 
the lectus triclinaris, if such existed; or again as to the exact position of the fulcrum 
on the couch frame (cf. Baumeister, Fig. 329, and Jahrb. d. arch. Inst. XV, A. 
A. 178, for two slightly different positions). And one regrets that Miss Ransom 
was unable to carry farther her researches in Italian museums (p. 7). 


A. F. 





The Gospel of Mark. With Notes and Vocabulary. By WILLIAM 
PRENTISS Drew. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Pp. 


133- $0.75. 

The general neglect of the New Testament in the Greek classes of our schools 
is a matter of sincere regret. It is quite as desirable that college students should 
become familiar with Hellenistic Greek as with the Doric or Aeolic or Tonic 
dialect. And the greatest and best specimen of Hellenistic Greek is found in 
the books of the New Testament. It would also be a great help and encourage- 
ment to the high-school student who has found Greek so difficult, if it could 
be made practicable for him to read in the simple, easy Greek of the first century 
one or more of the familiar gospels. One reason why this has not been done 
more extensively is that we have had no textbook made to meet such needs. 
That want Professor Drew has essayed with this little edition of the gospel by 
Mark to supply. But in attempting to adapt his book at the same time to the 
needs of the college student in a “rapid reading”’ class and the high-school pupil 
in his preparatory work, he has, in the average, missed both; but the great bulk 
of the notes would prove far more enlightening to the high-school boy, who 
needs this sort of drill in forms and syntax, than to the college man, who has 
all that behind him. The same note repeated again and again, the mass of 
grammatical references, the notes in the form of questions addressed to the 
reader, the explanation of simple forms and constructions could be helpful only 
to"the beginner. 
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But the usefulness of the book to the beginner is much impaired by the 
inaccuracies which fairly swarm through it. 

Carelessness in the proofreading is apparent from the large number of 
wrong accents: e. g., wabjrys (p. 62), mddrov (p. 82), xdpros (p. 73), éAdotoa 
(p. 76), adrqs (p. 81); these are only a few of the many that might be cited. 

To adopt in a book intended for academies and colleges such spellings as 
(Westcott and Hort’s) reocepdxovra (i. 13), cvrgnreiv (i. 27 and note), éxabeploOn 
(i. 42 and note), éyar@v (xii. 33 and note) is hardly commendable policy, when 
correct spellings and forms have as strong manuscript authority as they do. 

The notes are largely grammatical, ‘‘intended to explain the Greek, without 
going further into the exegesis.” But even in the explanation of matters of 
syntax they too often go wide of the mark; e. g., viii. 35: 6s av dwodéon: ‘ dy 
would not be used here in classic Greek.” In support of this the editor quotes 
Hadley-Allen 899, which, as it deals with particular conditions, has nothing to 
do with the case. In such a sentence, with a és dv 6é\y preceding, 4 certainly 
would be used in classical Greek, and drodéey (which also has good manuscript 
authority here), instead of dmodéve, would follow. i. 15: ‘‘ér¢ very often in 
N. T. introduces direct discourse’’—as if it did not do the same in classical 
Greek. The editor still labors under the delusion that the apodosis of a con- 
ditional sentence (the independent clause) is dependent upon the protasis (the 
dependent clause); compare the muddle he makes of dv 6é\gs dévaca (i. 40); 
and, to make confusion worse confounded, he declares that that definite and 
particular statement has “‘the form of a general condition.” 

The translations in the notes are, for the most part, good and suggestive. 
But some are misleading rather than helpful; e. g., 4» évdedupévos (i. 6) might 
once have been ‘“‘had been clothed,” but compound tenses were in apos- 
tolic times long since a reality, so that to Mark 4» évdeduuévos meant simply 
“was clothed.” xparfeas (i. 31): “this is well translated taking” —not nearly 
so well translated as it would be, if the aorist participle were rendered with more 
exactness; “he took her by the hand and raised her up.” 6raye (ii. 11): 
“go secretly.” The meaning of %ré in this verb was in the days of Mark almost 
completely lost. It is used upward of seventy-five times in the New Testament, 
and in very few instances can the meaning of secrecy be forced into it. It means 
simply ‘‘go,” as in modern Greek. 

The vocabulary also is not free from faults. It seems as if it were made from 
a text different from his own; e. g., BeedgeBov8 (sic!); but in the text we find 
BeefeBodX. carav and caravas; but in the text Zaraéy and Zaravas. 

Even the text, which is, with few changes, that of Westcott and Hort, has 
many faults. Letters are left out, accents and punctuation marks misplaced; 
e. g., the dropping out of the ¢ of cvverrdpagey (ix.20) produced such a mon- 
strosity that the editor did not venture to put anything even remotely resembling 
it, not even the correct word, into his vocabulary. In xi. g-10 we find ‘8C NNA’ 
and it is followed by a whole line in solid capitals, with a full panoply of breath- 
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ings and accents—a miscarried imitation of the peculiar type of Westcott and 
Hort’s quotations, not attempted except in this particular verse. As a recompense 
for the waste of accents on those capitals, the accent is omitted from ##6v in the 
next line. Words are also wrongly divided at the end of the line; e. g., &le- 
TavTo (p. 21). 

School editions of the New Testament are certainly a desideratum, but this 
one unfortunately leaves much yet to be desired. 

W. M. 





Denkmiler griechischer und rémischer Sculptur. By A. Furt- 
WANGLER AND H. L. UrRticus. Zweite Auflage. Miinchen: 
Bruckmann, 1904. Pp. xii+179; 52 plates. M. 4.50. 

This is the Handausgabe to accompany and supplement the folio plates 
issued under the same title for use in the German schools. All the folio plates 
are reproduced in full-page half-tones in this volume, which also contains in 
the text many smaller figures. The illustrations are of excellent quality, and 
paper, print, and binding are alike attractive. 

The plates are discussed in ten groups: I, “Archaic Art;” II, “Statues of 
Gods from the Fifth Century;” II], “Other Sculpture from the Fifth Century;” 
IV, “Statues of Gods from the Fourth Century;” V, ‘Greek Statues of Athletes;” 
VI, “Grave Monuments;” VII, “Statuary Groups;” VIII, “Hellenistic Art;” 
IX, “Historical Art of the Romans;’”’ X, “Greek and Roman Portraits.” 

The introductions prefixed to the discussions of the plates of the various 
groups are admirable, yet it may be questioned whether there is not here too 
much subdivision. The beginner would probably better understand the spirit 
and evolution of classic sculpture had our authors used simply the broad general 
subdivisions of “Archaic,” ‘Fifth Century,” “Fourth Century,” “Hellenistic,” 
and “Roman Sculpture;” for then athletes, grave monuments, groups, and por- 
traits would be found in their proper historical connection, and Hellenistic art 
would not seem to be limited to the “Nile” and the ‘Dying Gaul.” 

In selecting fifty-six plates and thirty-one text figures to represent the entire 
development of Greek and Roman sculpture it is not to be expected that all 
critics will agree. Yet, in fifth-century art it is difficult to understand why the 
problematical ‘“‘Praxitelian’’ Colossus from Monte Cavallo, or the Orpheus 
Relief—two figures of which, at least, are close imitations of figures on the 
Parthenon Frieze—-or the Medusa Rondanini should be chosen, while such 
sculpture as the Delphian Charioteer and the Olympia Gables are omitted. In 
the fourth century, too, space is found for the “‘Eubouleus” head and for the 
Vatican Melpomene, but none for the Mausoleum Frieze. Again, among 
“Statuary Groups” we look in vain for the Pergamon Altar, but we find the 
Venice Odysseus. 

The discussions of the various plates are, however, models, packed with 
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information, complete and accurate in description, and discriminating in artistic 
analysis. The archaeological world has learned to accept, with some reservation, 
Professor Furtwingler’s dogmatic assignment of certain works to certain artists. 
His own opinions have sometimes changed with kaleidoscopic rapidity. But 
his remarkable knowledge of the monuments, his wonderful keenness of vision, 
the originality and force of his reasoning make his mistakes often more awaken- 
ing and stimulating than the precisely correct logic of some less strenuous minds. 
There is a fine poetic quality in some of Dr. Urlichs’ discussions that suggest 
the spirit which still breathes from the works of the elder Urlichs. This little 
volume is well worth a place in the library of every teacher and student of the 


classics. 
JoHN PICKARD. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





Selections from Ovid. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
By G. J. Latnc. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905. Pp. 


xliili+ 358. $1.40. 

This edition of Ovid, designed for students who have read no further than 
Caesar, has evidently been made with unusual care and skill. The text has been 
chosen with reference to the difficulty as well as the interest of the selections; 
hence several of the most familiar of the Greek myths, among them even “The 
Four Ages” and ‘Philemon and Baucis,” have been excluded from the Metamor- 
phoses, while more of the Roman tales have been retained than is customary 
in such editions. Representative passages from the Heroides, Fasti, Tristia, 
and Epistulae ex Ponto are also given. Each of these divisions has its own well- 
written introduction, and to each selection is prefixed a summary of its contents. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that there are not also brief running summaries 
interspersed through the text of the longer passages. The general introduction 
includes the customary sketch of the poet’s life and works, essays on the char- 
acteristics of his poetry and the literary conditions of the Augustan age, an outline 
of Greek mythology, and a synopsis of the prosody. All this affords ample help 
of unusually good quality for the appreciation of the text. 

The notes are thoroughly commendable. Allusions are explained briefly, 
but adequately and clearly. The favorite method of elucidating sentences of 
complex structure is transposition of the words to the logica! order; this relieves 
the student of a task as yet beyond his strength, while insisting upon his per- 
forming for himself his proper work. Syntactical comments very properly name 
the construction first and give the grammatical references afterward. And 
cross-references are all, as they should be in an elementary text, to preceding 
passages in the same book. The vocabulary seems to be well made and com- 
plete. 
Some oversights may be detected, however. Inthe summary on p. 118 the 
first sentence seems to have been wrecked by the loss of “‘not,’”’ and the second is 
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poorly constructed. The allusions in the beginning of the Europa passage (p. 33) 
are left without explanation in the notes, thus forming a contrast with that 
in the first line of “The Greeks at Aulis” (p. 99). ‘The method of commenting 
on syntax commended above is not followed with entire consistency; we find 
on the ablative of comparison the reference alone on pp. 221 (on |. 588) and 
229 (on |. 592), but both name and reference on pp. 211 (on |. 84), 232 (on 
1. 702), 252 (on |. 542), etc. Other constructions show similar irregularity. There 
should be a reference on p. 210 (on |. 60) to the treatment of the terms “‘thesis” 
and “caesura” in the introduction. In the vocabulary eligo lacks indication 
of its etymology (cf. elicio). Inexact references are to be found: on p. 212 
(on 1. 151), xxxviii for xl; p. 216 (on |. 55), xxxix for xl; p. 238 (on 1. 828), 
xiii for xiv. 

The book is attractive in appearance; binding, print, and paper are good. 
The full-page (modern) illustrations add to its interest; one may, however, doubt 
the appropriateness of Rochegrosse’s “Assassination of Julius Caesar’ for such 
a work as this. Misprints are not wanting. The text appears to be happily 
free from them; elsewhere I note, aside from a number of broken or missing 
letters, the following: p. xxx, Amphitrite (the second i should be #); p. 176 (on 
1. 323) Eridamus; p. 186 (on 1. 206) @0és (for 604s); p. 209 (on |. 43) tmean; 
p. 223 (on |. 86), Timolis; p. 224 (on |. 135) restitut; p. 259 (on |. 26) ruboriseram; 
in the vocabulary, fervéd, niger, supervaccuus; and supremus stands in the vocabu- 
lary immediately after superus, out of its proper place. 

Long vowels have in this book, as in Carter’s Aeneid, its predecessor in the 
series, been marked in the vocabulary, but not in the text. 

That the editor fully succeeds in his purpose to provide an Ovid suited to 
the needs of recent graduates from Caesar we may venture to doubt. But if 
he does not, it is the fault of his material rather than of his treatment of it. For 
more advanced students this will doubtless prove an excellent textbook. 

CHARLES N. COLE. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 





The Medea of Euripides. With Introduction and Notes. By 
MorTIMER LAMSON EARLE. New York: American Book Co., 


1904. Pp. 300. $1.25. 

In the introduction Professor Earle treats of the life and works of Euripi- 
des and of the play Medea in particular. This includes the discussion of two 
pictures illustrating the influence of the Medea myth in ancient art. These 
pages are sprinkled with terse, pithy phrases—English, Latin, Greek—always 
used with a point. Passages might be quoted as examples of fine writing. 
Sometimes the author exhibits a redundance of learning. 

The text and the notes, printed in double columns below, occupy 182 pages. 
Three appendixes follow, eight pages on the metres, twelve treating of the 
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manuscript testimony and the critical editions, and twenty-eight pages of notes 
on the text of this edition. As no reference to these appendixes is made in the 
commentary it seems evident that they are intended particularly for advanced stu- 
dents. 

There are a few slight errors and misprints in the notes: 
Vs. 35: Supply uh before orépeo@a:, 212: The current of the Hellespont flows 
out of the Propontis into the Aegean. 275: Omit “wd\w repeats dm-,”’ a note 
written apparently before the author deleted dd from the text. 347: Kelvous 
dé xralw, “it is them that I weep for.” 406: The paraphrases for yey@oar 
should all three be in the 2d per. sing.; Medea talks to herself. 1047: Strike 
out 4 before 80a rotrov. Vss. 171 f., od« torw Srus . . . . Séorowa xararavoe: 
“xatramraicy is also possible in this idiom.” Cf. on vs. 1060, where the author 
says: “‘odx torw drws+subj.= an English ‘shall’ future; od« oriw dws, strictly 
speaking =an English ‘will’ future.” A needless blunder. Kiihner-Gerth (553 A. 
3; 554 A. 9) gives no example of ov« %orw brws used with the subjunctive. In 
this expression 4rws is evidently a relative adverb, and may introduce any tense of 
the indicative, an optative with 4», or an historical tense of the indicative with 4. 
Such a subjunctive construction might occur in Homer, where aor. subj. almost = 
fut. ind., I/. xxi. 103 would be a parallel: viv 5° ovn %o6 boris Odvarov piryy. 

Professor Earle says in his preface that he has tried in the Greek text to 
present the hand of Euripides as nearly as that might be done. While he does 
not present a revolutionized text, he is certainly not too conservative. In comparing 
his text with Wecklein’s, I found above 160 cases of disagreement, aside from 
many important changes in punctuation. Of these 160 passages 40 contained 
conjectures by Earle himself. Of the remaining 120 passages I examined man- 
uscript authority for some 60, and found that Wecklein had adopted manuscript 
readings in 44 instances and conjectures in 16; while Earle has adopted 43 con- 
jectures from various sources and restored 17 manuscript readings. This indicates 
a rather free hand on the part of the editor. But he presents us a readable text 
certainly not inferior to the traditional readings as regards classic usage. 
But what limit should be set to the adoption of conjectures? Manuscripts are 
corrupt. Corrections must be made. The conservative editor accepts without 
question a manuscript reading that presents good classic usage. The radical 
critic finds a more elegant expression of perhaps even better classic usage. To 
adopt the latter in all cases, as representing the hand of the author, would signify, 
as it seems to me, the assumption that the author was all-wise and incapable of 
using an inferior expression. Furthermore, the critics often differ as to the rel- 
ative merits of two or more expressions. For example, the manuscript reading 
maides (939) is correct Greek, though possibly not so elegant as Brunck’s con- 
jecture waidas adopted by Professor Earle. But most of his corrections may 
be defended with cogent reasons. In vs. 234, however, the editor adopts Verrall’s 
conjecture AaBeivy yap of. This I should reject on the ground that not od but 
#4 is the negative required by such an infinitive. 
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It is a pleasure to read the notes of such a broad scholar as Professor Earle. 
His statements are careful and deliberate. His analysis of the drama is clear 
and helpful. He does not hesitate to state clearly his understanding of difficult 
constructions. Where two or more are possible he indicates his preference by 
“perhaps,” ‘“‘possibly.” His English or Latin translations of short phrases 
in the text are very apt. His Greek equivalents of hundreds of expressions are 
especially helpful and stimulating. His interpretations are sensible and clear, 
often original, and usually carry conviction. 

One seldom finds an edition of a school classic containing such scholarly 
work as Earle’s Medea. The book enables us better to appreciate the loss sus- 
tained by classical scholarship in the untimely death of the gifted professor of 


classical philology at Columbia University. 
CHARLES B. NEWCOMER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





On Translating Homer. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. New Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes by W. H. D. Rouse. London: 
John Murray, 1905. 35. 6d. 

Those who have read this book in its first edition will remember what an 
inspiration it gave them. To be sure, it may not have enabled them to translate 
Homer into hexameter verse, the form commended by the author; but it can 
hardly have failed to surround their reading and study of the liad and Odyssey 
with new points of view, and therefore with new interest. There is nothing 
serious in the fact that Matthew Arnold’s own specimens of translation are not 
particularly successful. His clear and solid analysis of Homer’s style does not 
lose value on that account. Those who believe in a more appreciative study 
of the classics—a thing undoubtedly demanded of classical scholars and teachers 
—will find this just the right sort of book. What one reads here sets his 
mind working in the direction, or at least one direction, which such so-called 
“literary”? study ought to take; and it shows, if showing be required, that this 
study can be something more than mere outbursts of admiration or disapproval. 
The editor’s introduction of thirty pages, and his four pages of notes at the end 


of the book contain a few good observations. 
CLARENCE P. BILL. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOKS 


BotssieR, G. La coniuration de Cati- 
lina. Paris: Hachette, 1905. Fr. 3.50. 
A skilful rehandling of an old theme. M. Bois- 

sier deals with the facts of the case in chronologi- 

cal order: the preliminaries of the conspiracy, the 
consulship of Cicero, the conspiracy, the Catilin- 
arian speeches, the Nones of December; but his pre- 
sentation of the material is anything but a bald 
narrative. He has given us a fascinating picture 
of political and social life at Rome in the time of 
Cicero and Catiline. 


MULLER, Iwan. Karl Friedrich von 
Niagelsbach’s lateinischeStilistik. Neun- 
te vermehrte u. verbesserte Auflage. 
Niirnburg: C. Geiger, 1905. Pp. 944. 
M. 12. 

When this book was first published in 1846, it 
was intended for the use of teachers in the Gym- 
asia who were instructing classes in Latin prose 
composition. In the eight editions which have 
appeared since, the original plan of the work has 
not been lost sight of; but so much additional 
material has been added under the different cate- 
gories (especially by Iwan Miiller,who is responsible 
for the last four revisions) that the book is now 
indispensable to all classical specialists who would 
have an adequate idea of the dominant character- 
istics of Latin style. 


PHILLIMORE, J. S. P. Papini Stati Sil- 
vae. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 
35. 6d. 

One of the Oxford Classical Texts, equipped like 
its predecessors with an introduction dealing with 
the MSS, and with a brief critical apparatus accom- 
panying the text. 

Wissowa, G. Pauly’s Real-Encyclopi- 
die der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. X** Halbband. Donatio- 
Ephoroi. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 
1905- M.¥15. 

The excellence of this encyclopedia makes the 
slowness with which the work proceeds a matter 
of regret. It has taken two years to bring out 
this fascicle, and more than ten years to pub- 
lish the first five volumes. At the present rate, 
the last fascicle will appear some fifteen years hence. 

Among the many articles included in the present 
number are the following: ‘Dos’ (Leonhard), 


“Drachme” (Hultsch), ‘“Dracontius” (Vollmer), 
“Dreifuss’’(Reisch), ‘“‘Duoviri” (Liebenam), “Edic- 
tum Diocletiani” (Bluemner), ‘Elegie’ (Crusius), 
Elogium” (v. Premerstein), and “Q. Ennius” 
(Skutsch). 

As in the preceding numbers there are no illus- 
trations and but few plans. This is perhaps the 
most serious defect in the work. 


ARTICLES 


Marvuccal, O. Scavi nelle catacombe 
romane. Notizie degli Scavi 1905. 
102-20. 

Is devoted for the most part to a description of 
the inscriptions and paintings found in the ceme- 
tery of Commodilla during the excavations of 
1904-5. 

REINACH, SALOMON. Xerxés et l’Hel- 
lespont. Revue archéologique, Quatri- 
éme Série, VI (1905). 1-14. 

The author’s contention is that Herodotus’ 
description of Xerxes’ treatment of the Hellespont 
is based on a misunderstanding of the significance 
of the Persian king’s actions. Reinach thinks that 
the fetters (probably made out of rings) which 
were flung into the strait were not intended to 
humiliate the powers of the waters, but symbolized 
the alliance which Xerxes wished to make with 
them. He compares the ring of Polycrates, that 
of the Venetian Doges, and others. 


RetnacH, THtopore. Un_ fragment 
nouveau d’Alcée. Revue des études 


grecques XVIII (1905). 295-09. 

A study of two pieces of papyrus (belonging to 
the same leaf), found at the Fayam and now in 
the museum of the University of Aberdeen. They 
contain parts of ten verses, which Reinach restores, 
and, mainly on account of a gloss which gives the 
name of the tyrant Myrsilus, assigns to Alcaeus. 
UsenER, H. Sol Invictus. Rheinisches 

Museum fiir Philologie LX (1905). 

465-01. 

A masterly article. Professor Usener, first traces 
the history of the cult of Sol Invictus among the 
Romans, then shows how the Christian church 
came to choose the day of the festival of this god, 
the twenty-fifth of December, as the birthday of 
Christ, the “Sun of Righteousness.” He dates the 
first celebration of the Christian festival between 
354 and 360. 
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